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and trained them to the high point of efficiency that made possible the successful 
rendering of a musical production of the quality and magnitude of "The Rose 
Maiden." It required a great deal of work and worry on her part, but she must 
have felt amply repaid when the results of all this labor resulted in a grand burst 
of song that delighted a large and appreciative audience. 

The cantata could not have been given by Miss alone, however, and 

equal praise is due everyone who took part in the production. More than to the 

rest of the chorus, though, praise must be given to Mrs , whose clear, 

sweet ringing soprano voice sounded above the rest in the chorus, and alone 

carried the leading parts ; to Mr whose soft pleasing tenor was heard in 

severe recitative part ; to Mr whose strong musical baritone fell like 

music on the air and carried every word distinctly, and to Miss the mezzo 

soprano, who sang sweetly and distinctly the part of the gardner's daughter. 

Miss never played with more expression than on this occasion. It 

was hard to believe that the piano that had done service in the church so long 

had not been replaced by the best and sweetest toned instrument made. Miss 

seemed to have caught the spirit of the occasion and the notes that floated 

from the strings of her violin united in sweetest harmony with those from the 

piano added materially to the music with his cornet, and in the grand 

prelude the three instruments produced a volume and sweetness of tones that 

would have done credit to a celebrated orchestra of many parts. 

* * * 

It is a production that would draw a crowded house in Quincy or Keokuk." 

The writer of this undoubtedly got her style (I say 'her', unadvisedly, as I 
do not know who wrote the article) from the large general musical papers as they 
write up their advertisers. 

Think of the harm that is done to these people. "Printer's ink has made 
fools of many men" (or something like that) and thousands of musicians. The 
only ones that believe such praise are those written about. It causes them to 
rate themselves too highly. Then they strike out for one of the larger cities and 
either are refused public hearings at all or if they do manage to get on a pro- 
gram some unsympathetic big daily critic who doesn't know them from Adam 
tells the truth. Then comes indignation, heart aches, and with the women, tears. 

Besides, the reflex on the integrity of a paper is bound to be detrimental. It 
has come to such a pass with the leading musical periodicals that no one believes 
what they say of any one. That is no one believes who has had any experience 
in such matters. A manager is a fool that will engage an artist on the strength 
of his press notices. 

Among the many things the Supervisor must correct concerning music is 
this mater of criticism. At present he is one of the worst offenders. 



Book Reviews 

(Editor's Note. — We inaugurate, tentatively, in this issue a department of signed 
book-reviews. We shall experiment during the year with this frequently troublesome 
idea. The assistance given us by publishers and our readers will have much to do 
■with the ultimate result. P. W. D.) 

"Music Appreciation for Little Children," a small volume lately published 
by Victor Talking Machine Company, will meet a hearty welcome from the 
supervisors and music teachers in primary schools. 

"Music Appreciation" in the elementary schools is still in a chaotic state. 
At the sectional meeting given over to this subject at our last National Con- 
ference, only twelve out of a large audience admitted to their following any 
definite outline, and when these twelve were applied to later, only half of them 
responded. The large attendance at this sectional meeting proved that many 
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are interested and are striving for a plan of procedure but by their own testi- 
mony, very few have arrived at any definite conclusions. 

Therefore "Music Appreciation for Little Children" has come at a most 
opportune time. 

This book is a "plan of work" giving definite instruction and direction in 
the larger use of music itself. The authors have carefully studied the possibili- 
ties and needs of children from the ages of 3 to 8, when ears are keen and 
active, realizing that "neglect at this time can never be fully made up by any 
amount of musical education in later years." 

Thirty-two lessons each, for grades one, two and three are suggested. 

The child is led to feel rhythm, hear it, see it, and express it through free 
expression, suggested expression, loosely organized games, highly organized 
games and folk-dances. 

It is interesting to note how much emphasis is placed on the importance of 
having the child's bodily expression of his own conception of the music. How 
many teachers are guilty of projecting their own conceptions to such an extent 
that their classes get very little chance of developing any power other than that 
of imitation. 

Perhaps the most helpful section to all of us is that part devoted to "In- 
strumental Music." We all know that "the mere playing of music, be it ever so 
entertaining, is not necessarily educational." The authors of this book have 
selected many master pieces and have told us how to develop them so that they 
will have a direct bearing on the young child's musical education. 

The study of music involves much more than learning to play or to glibly 
read by syllables, and if these alone have represented public school music, little 
has been done to stimulate those faculties alluded to as "education." 

Mabeixe Glenn, Bloomington, 111. 

MUSIC AND LIFE 

A reprint of portion of the introduction to the pamphlet on Literature and 
Life by Milnor Dorey and Louis Molner. Published by the Columbia Grapha- 
phone Co. 

Some one has said that "Music is of all the arts the directest epitome of 
life." Since literature is the interpretation of life it is obvious that the teach- 
ing of literature and music has a common aim. and method. When we realize 
that the relations of men to each other and to nature are, after all, emotional and 
not intellectual, it is clear that teaching appreciation in literature aims to create 
power to perceive, visualize, and feel truth and beauty. 

The general trend of education today is toward unity of conception and 
treatment. No teacher, no subject-matter lives unto itself. The chief problem 
in pedagogy is how to secure willing and intelligent cooperation among teachers, 
and practical and vital correlation of subject-matter. This cooperation is not 
merely a matter of helpful assistance ; it is a serious effort to find identities of 
aim, content, and method in teaching so that the minds and spirits of young 
people may not only be freed but given harmonious development. 

Vocational education has very well provided for the purely intellectual and 
material training of youth. Great sums of money are expended so that they 
may be taught how to make a living. But we are going to give greater attention 
to those processes of education which will make life worth living. The problem 
of the leisure hour, the elevation of taste and morals, the implanting of ideals so 
that the life may be more than meat and the body than mment, is the task of 
the future. Its solution is our schools lies in the hands of the teachers of Liter- 
ature and music. Their efficiency lies in complete joining of forces. 

This union of forces implies the conviction that their work is the most im- 
portant and practical work of the school. It means devotion to a noble cause, 
and a vision. Tt means a recognition of the fact that both music and literature 



